ON MAHAYANA FORMATION 


By Etienne LAMOTTE, Leuven 


During the Kusane period, the penetration of the Good Law into the working classes 
and its diffusion across vast territories led, within the Samgha itself, to the 
creation of a new kind of Buddhism which, in contrast to the Buddhism of the Auditors 
or Sravaka, described with contempt as the Small Vehicle (hinayana), arrogated 
to itself the pompous title of Great Vehicle (mahayana). The history of this movement 
would require long developments; we will confine ourselves here to highlighting 
its main characteristics and briefly tracing its origins. 

General characteristics of Mahayana. The followers of the Great Vehicle, bodhisattva 
in potentiality, are opposed to the Sravaka of the primitive doctrine at the same 
time in the religious ideal, the Buddhist conceptions and the philosophical 

views. 1. The Sravaka aspires to Arhatship: personal holiness followed, after death, 
of entering complete Nirvana. The quality of Arhat consists in the eradication of 
the passions; and the Nirvana which is the fruit of it marks the final term of the 
transmigration: the saint who annihilates himself there passes from the conditioned and relative 
domain into that of the Absolute and the definitive. To reach this ultimate 
goal, the adept compels himself to travel, under the religious habit, the noble path with 
eight branches’ whose essence is constituted by morality, concentration and 
wisdom. Morality consists in not harming others; concentration methodically purifies 
thought; wisdom grasps the general characteristics of all things, namely impermanence, 
pain and the fundamental impersonality because of which there is no Self and nothing 
belongs to the Self*. This ideal clearly defined at the origins by Sakyamuni 
and his disciples could, if necessary and despite its severity, be pursued by monks 
retired to solitude or confined to the enclosure of monasteries. It was beyond the reach 
of the layman prey to all the cares of the century. Held by his state to live in the world, 
the layman, turning away from the discipline imposed on the bhiksu, aspired 
to active virtues allowing him to fulfill more broadly the duties imposed by human 
solidarity. This state of mind is clearly manifested in the enthusiasm felt by the Upasaka 
and Upasika for the stories of jataka and the edifying adventures in which the 
bodhisattva had given the measure of his altruistic virtues. The Great Vehicle came 


1 The arya astangamarga. 

2 Sila, samadhi and prajna. : 

8 By virtue of the three general characters (samanyalaksana), all samskrtas are 
impermanent (anitya); all impure dharmas are painful (duhkha), all dharmas are empty (siinya) 
and no-self (anatmaka). 
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consecrate these deep aspirations. Willingly renouncing the work of his personal 
sanctification, the Mahayanist concentrates his efforts on the production of the 
thought of Bodhi associated with the desire for supreme and perfect enlightenment and 
having for its object the good and happiness of all creatures. The supreme and 
perfect enlightenment, which belongs specifically to the Buddhas, consists in knowing 
all things, no longer only in their three general characteristics, impermanence, pain 
and impersonality, but also in their innumerable aspects: it is no longer a question of 
a science, but of an omniscience. However, since things do not exist in themselves 
or only exist in the thought of the knowing subject, this superior vision consists in 
fact in not perceiving anything from the absolute point of view of the Sunyavadin 
—or in perceiving everything under the angle of the Nothiag but thought 
of the Vijhanavadin. - To gain access to wisdom, the Mahayanist embarks 
on the path of the bodhisattva which will one day lead him to the state of Buddha: 
during three, seven or thirty-three incalculable periods, he crosses the ten stages of 
a long career during which he exercises in an ever more enlightened and disinterested 
way the six (or ten) perfections that his state demands: generosity, morality, 
patience, energy, ecstasy and wisdom. It is no longer a question for him of 
destroying his own passions, for such a purification would have the disadvantage of 
introducing him prematurely into Nirvana, but of assuring, by the practice of perfections, 
the happiness of all beings. Also is it voluntarily that the bodhisattva delays his 
entry into Nirvana or, more exactly, settles in Nirvana “as if he did not reside there” 
to continue his saving work?. 

The Mahayana ideal is the very embodiment of the religious aspirations of 
the lay Buddhist. A minor member of the Community, the upasaka had to 
fight to obtain equal rights with the monks: they had ended up recognizing the 
possibility of accessing the first three fruits of religious life: the state of Srotaa- 
panna, of Sakrdagamin and of Anagamin; some Hinayan sects even went so 
far as to admit that a householder can become an arhat. However, it remained 
understood that the surest way to arrive at holiness was to enter orders and practice 
the eightfold path under the yellow habit of a religious. Moreover, 
the layman, immersed in the difficulties of the century, never felt attracted towards 
the passive virtues which allow religious to uproot passions and extinguish 
desire, and entry into Nirvana where the flame of life extinguished for lack of 
fuel” did not seem to him a particularly enviable fate. On the other hand, the 
past lives of the future Buddha, the feats of charity, patience and energy that he 


4 The bodhisattva's entire career is "Bodhi's thought" or "thought-producing" [of Bodhi] (cittotpada). 
This thought presents the double character of being associated with the desire for omniscience>> 
(sambodhikamanasahagata), “having the good of others as its object” (pararthalambana). Cf. 
Bodhisattvabhumi, ed. U. Wogihara, p. 12. 

5 Perfection of wisdom or Prajhaparamita is the knowledge of all things in all their 
aspects (sarvakaram sarvadharmabhisambodhi). Cf. PaficavimSatisahasrika, ed. 

N. Dutt, p. 17-18. 

6 Dana, sila, ksanti, virya, dhyana and prajiia. ? 

This artificial Nirvana is called Apratisthita nirvana. See the references appended to the tra- 
duction of the Sum of the Great Vehicle of Asanga, notes, p. 47*. 

8 On this controversy, see Nagarjuna's Treatise on the Great Virtue of Wisdom, Louvain, 

1949, p. 839 et seq. in note. 
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deployed over the centuries to finally reach the state of Buddha always spoke to the mind 
and heart of the layman; instead of imitating the asceticism and renunciation of the 

bhiksu, he copied his attitude from that of the bodhisattva who gave his body, his flesh, his 
head, his blood, his marrow, his wealth, his children and his wife for the good and the happiness 
of all creatures. There came a time when, by nourishing himself unceasingly with 

the literature of the jatakas and the avadanas, and by exercising himself to reproduce in 
his daily life the altruistic gestures of the bodhisattva, the layman thought himself called 
as his model to the supreme and perfect illumination, infinitely superior to the limited 
Bodhi of the Arhat. He renounced holiness to become better and more than a saint: a fully 


and perfectly enlightened buddha. From then on Mahayana was born. 

Instead of breaking with the old discipline, the Mahayana preferred to annex it and 
complete it with more perfect practices. He will count among his followers lay 
bodhisattvas and religious bodhisattvas; the latter will remain compelled to observe 
the 250 prohibitions (sila) promulgated by the ancient Pratimoksa, but instead of 
observing them in their own interest, they will observe them in the interest of others. To the 
precepts of restraint will henceforth be added the precepts of holding to wholesome deeds 
and the precept of seeking the welfare of beings, good practices that the 
bodhisattva cultivates respectively with a view to supreme enlightenment and the good 
of others. The lay bodhisattva will be inspired by an identical altruism and the 
greater freedom he enjoys allows him to approach prostitutes and butchers to convert 
them, which is forbidden to the religious”. 

The Mahayana is crossed through and through by a secular and democratic 
spirit. The Mahayanasutra are no longer addressed above all to monks who have left 
their homes to lead a wandering life, but to the noble sons and daughters of families 
who have remained in the century. The ceremonies of leaving the world (pravrajya) 
and of ordination (upa-sampada) in the presence of the Samgha of the religious are 
preserved, but it is permissible for the bodhisattva, monk or layman, to commit 
himself by individual oath without any clerical intervention. Finally, if the religious have 
their place in the ranks of the mahaya. nists, they are by no means immune to criticism, 
and a number of MahayanasUtra, like the two Rastrapalapariprccha, are nothing 
more than anti-clerical pamphlets, in which the Buddhist clergy is severely taken to 
task: "Devoid of modesty and of morality, impudent as crows, haughty, irascible, 
devoured by jealousy, pride, infatuation: this is what the religious of my Church will be. 

2. While recognizing in the Buddha a series of prerogatives and extraordinary 
powers: the 32 marks and the 80 sub-marks of the Great Man, the 10 

’ forces, the 4 assurances, the 18 exclusive attributes, etc., the Sravaka maintain the 
Buddha in human terms. They consider him the tutor of gods and men, the guide of 
the human caravan, the doctor of universal pain; but they also know that 
the Saint perfectly delivered from desire is not reborn in any way, is reborn 
nowhere and that once he has entered Nirvana without remainder, he becomes 
invisible to gods and men; he can no longer do anything for them and abandons his 
disciples to their own lights. Moreover, the appearance of a Buddha is a 


® Cf. Hobdgirin, Il, p. 142, s. v. Bosatsukai. 


10 L. Finot, Rastrapalapari prccha, St.-Petersburg, 1901; J. Ensink, The Question of 
Rastrapala, Zwolle, 1952. 
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very rare event - as . fare as the blooming of the fig tree flower and humanity 
remains without adviser and without guide for long periods. A god dead since 
Nirvana could, if need be, suffice for the religious: he could not satisfy the 
popular aspirations which imperiously demand a supreme god, a pantheon, saints, a 
mythology and a cult. The popularization of the Good Law had the effect of 
transforming the Preceptor of gods and men into a “God superior to the gods and 
of surrounding him with an enormous crowd of maior and minor gods as 
well as powerful disciples. The Buddhist sects supported this sublimation as best they 
could: the Sarvastivadin, by practicing a veritable escalation of the marvelous, 
the Mahasamghika by rejecting Sakyamuni's historical career in the realm of 
fiction. And as the need for effective protectors became more pressing, one imagined 
at the side of the transcendent Buddha a compassionate Messiah (Maitreya) 
and a few Arhats, immortalized for the needs of the cause, always ready to fly 
to the aid of the faithful. These were only individualities, and the Mahayana 
did not hesitate to multiply Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ad infinitum. The former 
are divinities without history who, through their essential body, all participate 
in the same transcendence; they are enthroned in paradise, in the midst of 
saints and gods whom they amuse with bodies of rejoicing; they depute here below 
simulacra of themselves, fictitious buddhas, who preach the Law and convert beings 
"They are assisted in their redemptive work by a crowd of Bodhisattvas, of 
known or unknown names, who on their side multiply the salvific artifices to convert 
the beings of the five or six destinies. 

3. The Small Vehicle, while categorically denying the existence of the Self or 
the Individual as a substantial entity, believes in the objective reality of the 
elements of existence or Dharma. The treatises of Abhidharma, those of the Sarvastivadin 
in particular, draw up a list of 75 Dharmas in which they recognize a true nature, 
and they add that the 72 conditioned Dharmas are endowed with characteristics 
by virtue of which they are born, last and disappear according to the immutable 
laws of dependent causality. As is known, the Sautrantika operated in the 
name of scripture and reason, severe cuts in the lists of Dharma, reduced their appearance 
to an infinitesimal duration and claimed that they perish without cause. However, 
they still consider as real the existence of the few Dharmas that their critic sees fit 
to maintain. 12 A new step was taken byte doctors - of the Mahayana who undermined 
their heart's content the grandiose but fragile edifice of the Abhidharmas. 
Not content with denying the substantial soul, they still proclaim the non-existence 
of things of experience, of things caused or relative. The Madhyamika or Sunyavadin 
declare, following Nagarjuna, all Dharmas "empty of their own nature and 
deny at their apparent birth all objective reality because, they say, Dharmas empty 
of their own nature, arising from other Dharmas also empty of proper nature, 
in reality, do not arise. As for the Yogacara or Vijnanavadin, of which the illustrious 
Asanga made himself the spokesperson, they only recognize the existence of 
thought alone with the appropriate system of psychology. 


11 The three “Body of the Buddha are the dharma- or svabhavakaya, the sambhoga- and the nirmana- 
kaya: cf. HObogirin, Il, p. 174, s. v. Busshin. 

12 Details can be found in H. von Glasenapp, Entwicklungsstufen des indisetan Denkens, 
Halle, 1940, p. 66 and sg. 
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The Mahayana doctors have fully measured the extent of the gap which separated 
them from the Small Vehicle: “In summary, says Nagarjuna, the Vehicle of the Sravakas 
is narrow, the Vehicle of the Buddhas is broad; the Vehicle of the Sravakas is that of 
personal interest, of selfish action, the Vehicle of the Buddhas is that of profit for all; 
finally, the Vehicle of the Sravaka teaches above all the emptiness of beings, while the 
of the Buddhas teaches both the emptiness of beings and the emptiness of things >>13 

Native theories on the origin of Mahayana. The writing of the capital works of 
the Great Vehicle takes place around the beginning of our era, therefore five 
centuries after the Nirvana of Sakyamuni. However, the Mahayana theorists 
gave them as the authentic Word of the Buddha and, to support their claim, invented 
a number of legends or half-truths concerning the preaching, compilation, 
preservation, publication and finally the diffusion of the Mahayanasttra. We believe it 
useful to briefly outline their point of view: 

1. Preaching. - The Prajhaparamita which place themselves at the head of 
the Mahayana-sttra present themselves in their introductions (nidana) as having 
been preached by the buddha Sakyamuni, at Rajagrha, on the Grdhrakutaparvata 
for the Quadruple assembly (bhiksu, bhiksuni, upasaka and upasika ) and a 
multitude of bodhisattvas; this preaching would have taken place before the 
Nirvana of the Buddha, at a time when Ananda was not yet an arhat and when 
Sariputra, Sakyamuni's main interlocutor, was still in this world. Reserved for a select, 
albeit large, assembly, this sermon marked a new stage in the revelation of the Good 
Law, but remained unknown to the ordinary public. The Sravakas were not 
aware of it, but the gods who heard it from the height of heaven uttered cries of joy 
and assured that they were present on this occasion at the second movement of 
the wheel of the Law inthe Jambudvipa. | 

The doctors of the Great Vehicle accepted to the letter the pious anachronisms 
proposed by these nidana. For Nagarjuna, the Buddha appeared in the eastern 
region; there he preached Prajnaparamita, destroyed Mara and heretics, and 
saved countless beings; in the aftermath at Kusinagara, between two sala trees, he 
entered Nirvana 15. Paramartha (499-569 A. D.), a native of Ujjayini and who worked 
in China from 546 until his death, distinguishes three phases, literally three 
wheels (cakra) in the preaching of the Buddha: first, the preaching of the Small Vehicle, 
that is to say the teaching of the Tripitaka; second, the preaching of the Great 
Vehicle where the Great Vehicle differs from the Little, as in the Nirvanasttra (T 
374) which was enunciated for the Sravakas and expounds both the meaning of the 
Great Vehicle and that of the Little; thirdly, the preaching of the One Vehicle, which 
makes no distinction between Great and Small, as in all the siitras such as 
Mahaprajha (T 223), Avatamsaka (T 279) and others, where it is expounded that the people 
of the three Vehicles also contemplate the principle of two emptiness (sunyata) 


13 Mahaprajhaparamitasastra, T 1509, k. 4, p. 85 b. 

14 Cf. Astasahasrika, p. 203: Atha knalu sambahulani devaputrasahasrani antarikse kilakila- 
praks veditena cailaviksepan akarsuh dvitiyam batedam dharmacakravartanam Jambudvipe pa- 
syama iti cavocan. See also the Chinese versions of the Prajia: T. 220, k. 507, p. 588a; - 

223, k. 12, p. 311b; T 227, k. 4, p. 553a; T 228, k. 9, p. 619 a, and the commentary of Nagarjuna, 
1509) ks65) ‘pxoi/ as 
15 T 1509, k. 67, p. 531 b. 
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and also cultivate true knowledge, from which it follows that there is no difference 
between Great and Small Vehicle. Paramartha believed he could assign 
a specific date to each of the three sermons: the first, which was addressed to 
the Sravaka, took place in Benares immediately after Sakyamuni's enlightenment; 
the second, reserved for followers of the Mahayana, had as its setting, 
seven years after the Bodhi, the Jetavana of Sravasti; the third proclaiming 
the sutras of explicit meaning (nitartha), such as the Samdhinirmo-cana (T 
675-679), the Vimalakirti (T 474-479), the Saddharmapundarika (T 262-265), etc., 
and intended for the three Vehicles , was performed at VaiSali, thirty years 
after the Bodhi and seven years before the Nirvana *?. Still according 
to Yuan-ts'6, Hsiian-tsang (602-664 A.D.) also attributed the three sermons 
to the same Sakyamuni, but preferred not to specify the dates; according 
to him, they had taken place in very different places and times: the Mahayana 
sutras were preached sixteen times and in four places (and no longer only 
at Sravasti); as for the sermons relating to the Unique Vehicle, they would 
have been pronounced in eight times and in seven places, sometimes in pure 
land, sometimes in impure land. the most diverse hypotheses, no longer on 
the date and place, but on the duration of the three sermons: Bu ston, who 
mentions them in detail in his History of Buddhism, is unaware of any authorities 
which these authors could claim 19. 
Let us hasten to add that these fables are without value, but will intervene in 
the controversy which will soon pit Hinayanists and Mahayanists on the 
question of the authenticity of the writings of the Great Vehicle. Mahayana 
adepts began by _ asserting that their scriptures were as old as the Tripitaka, and 
that the Great Vehicle "coincided in time" (samapravrtti) with the Lesser. 
Asanga exploited this argument in his Mahayanasutralankara 20, but the 
proof seemed so weak that he gave it up on his own to appeal only to the intrinsic 
value of the Mahayanasttra whose perfection is such that they can only be 
the Word of the Buddha 21 . 
2. Compilation. That the sutras were preached by Sakyamuni himself was 
still too little for the Mahayanaists; they wanted their writings, parallel to the 
HinayAanist Tripitaka, to have been listed during a council immediately after the 
death of the Buddha. According to this new fable, while five hundred arhat 
gathered at Rajagrha under the presidency of Mahakasyapa to hear, from the mouth 
of Ananda and Upali, the recitation of the Dharmavinaya, a multitude of bodhisattvas 
came to settle on the mythical mount from the Vimalasvabhava, south of 


16 Paramartha's Commentary on the Treatise of Vasumitra: cf. P. Demiéville, The Origin 
of Buddhist Sects, Chinese and Buddhist Mixtures, |. 1931-32, p. 44. 
17 Yuan-ts'6, Kiai chen mi king chou, Suppl. Kyoto, Il, XXXIV, fasc. Il, k. 5, p.413.a 
sup., quoted by P. Demiéville, Asian Journal, oct.-dec. 1936, p. 655. 
18 Yuan-ts'6, ibid., k. 5, p. 413 a sup.-inf. 
19 Buston, History of Buddhism, tr. by E. Obermiller, Il, p. 46, 48, 52. Heidelberg 1932. 
20 Mahayanasitralamkara, |, 7, reproduced in Hiuan-tsang's Vijhaptimatratasiddhi, 
tr. L. de La Vallée Poussin, p. 176-177. 
21 Hien yang cheng kiao louen song, T 1603, k. 20, p. 581b 5-13; Cho ta tch'eng louen, T 
1593, k. 1, p. 133 a 18 (Sum of Asanga's Great Vehicle, p. 9-10). 
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Rajagrha, to compile the Mahayanasttra therein; the council was presided over by 
Samantabhadra; Mafjusn repeated the Abhidharma; Maitreya, the Vinaya, and Vajrapani, 
the Sutras. Some think that Ananda, duplicating himself, also participated in these 
assizes and aided or supplemented Vajrapani in the recitation of the Great Vehicle 
Sutras. This legend already mentioned by Nagarjuna in his Sastra 23 is taken up 
by the author of the Tarkajvala 23, the exegete Haribhadra (9th century) 24 and 

the Tibetan historians Bu ston and Taranatha 25. We can see more or less how it came 
about formed: unlike the old sutras, the Vaipulya generally end with a dedication 
(parin-dana) where the Buddha dedicates and entrusts to one or other of his listeners 
the sutra he has just preached so as to that it does not disappear” 20. Thus the _ 
Prajhaparamita are entrusted to Ananda 27, the Saddharmapundarika to a troop of great 
bodhisattvas 28, the TathagataguhyanirdeSa, section of the RatnakuLa, to the bodhisattva 
Guhyaka Vajrapani 29, the Vimalakirti to Maitreya 30, the Samdhinirmocana at 
Mafjusri*", etc. From there, to claim that these fideicommissaries solemnly proceeded to 
compile the Mahayanasttra, there is only one step that the old historians of Buddhism ; 


did —— aoy_—«C@ State to take. 


3. The preservation of the texts and their publication. The ancient Tripitaka 
compiled at Rajagrha by Mahakasyapa and the five hundred arhats was immediately 
transmitted to the disciples (Sravaka) who, not content with memorizing the 
Dharma-Vinaya recited by Ananda and Upali, wrote up these summaries (matrka) from 
which one day the Basket of Abhidharma. Among the Sravaka, therefore, there was 
no solution of continuity between the preaching and the compilation of the texts on 
the one hand, and their publication on the other. It was not the same for the Mahayanasitra 
who were not known until the beginning of the Christian era, nearly five centuries 
after the death of the Buddha. For us, the reason for this delay is obvious: these 
texts were not known at the beginning for the sole reason that they did not yet 
exist. But the Mahayanists who traced their preaching to Sakyamuni and their 
compilation to Ananda had to find another explanation. Hence the invention of a third 
legend concerning the miraculous preservation of the texts followed, five centuries later, 
by ano less marvelous publication. 

Originally, they say, the preaching of the Mahayanasttra was addressed only to 
an elite and remained unknown to ordinary mortals: Ananda, explains Nagarjuna, 
did not preach the Mahayana to the Sravaka who were incapable of understanding 
it. to take” 32. Until humanity was in a position to assimilate them, the 
Mahayanasttra, entrusted to the custody of the great bodhisattvas, remained hidden during 


22 Mahaprajnaparamitasastra, T. 1509, k. 15, p. 173c; k. 100, p. 756 b. 
28 Tarkajvala, Mdo XIX, p. 180 at 2-4. 

24 Haribhadra, Abhisamayalamkaraloka, ed. U. Wogihara, p. 5. 

25 Buston, 1. c., Il, p. 101; Taranatha, Geschichte des Buddhismus Uubers. von A. Schiefner, 

St. Petersburg, 1869, p. 62—63. 

26 This is the consecrated formula: yathedam nantardhiyeta. 

"See for example the Astasahasrika, p. 460, 528. 

28 Saddharmapundarika, ed. Kem-Nanjio, p. 484. 

29 T 312, k. 20, p. 749 y. 

80 T 475, k. 2, p. 557 a. 

°° T 676, k. 5, p. 744 b: 

32 Mahaprajnaparamitasastra, T. 1509, k. 100, p. 756 b. 
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centuries in mysterious and inaccessible places. Thus, according to Bu 
ston, the long recensions of the Prajna were stored the abode of the king 
of the Gandharvas, the palace of the King of the gods, the world of the 
Naga, etc. 33. But there came a time when five hundred years after the 
Nirvana of the Buddha, when the Good Law was gradually declining 
and the work of the Buddha was threatened, beings of living faculties 
studied and meditated on the Prajna and offered him flowers and gifts. 
perfumes, while beings with weak faculties copied it and also offered it 
flowers and perfumes” 34. missions to great effect and heavenly revelations 
had just been launched into the general public, learned and ignorant, 
the Prajhaparamita and other Mahayanasutra. 

Sadaprarudita found the Prajha at Gandhara, in the city of Gandhavati 
35, in the center of a tower where the bodhisattva Dnarmodgata had 
deposited it: it was written on sheets of gold with molten beryl; sealed with 
seven seals, it was enclosed in a precious casket resting on a litter set 
with the seven jewels. ) 37. A dragon king who had befriended Nagarjuna 
took him to his palace at the bottom of the sea and brought out, from 
seven precious chests, a quantity of deep and obscure sutras which he 
presented to him 38; he also gave him a marvelous necklace which 
Nagarjuna, on his return to earth, hastened to offer to the master of the three 
oceans, the Andhra king Satavahana 39. Another time, when Nagarjuna, 
under the name of Sriman, filled the office of porter in the great convent 
of Nalanda, he followed two naga into their underground palace and 
brought back special mortar for the construction of monasteries as 
well as a copy of the Satasahasrika and the Svalpaksara’®. 

The new preaching was not addressed exclusively to men, but also 
interested animals and monsters. Leaving Sravasti with an immense 
crowd of monks, Mafijusri went to Dékhan near Dhanyakara (Kiao 
tch'eng, or Fou tch'eng), the current Dharanikot, in the district of 


33 Buston, I. c., Il, p. 170. 
4 Sastra, T 1509, k. 67, p. 534 d. 
35 According to the Purana, the city of Gandhavati is located in northwestern India and has Vayu 
as its protector (cf. W. Kirfel, Kosmographie der Inder, Bonn, 1929, p. 95); on the other 
hand, some Chinese versions sometimes refer to the region of Gandhara by the transcription K'ien 
t'o wei, which assumes a Gandhavati original. 
36 Astasahasrika ed. R. Mitra, p. 507; T 224, k. 9, p. 473a; T 225, k. 6, p. 505b; T 227, 
k. 10, p. 583b; T 228, k. 25, p. 673a; PaficavimSatisahasrika, T. 221, k. 20, p. 144c; T 223, 
k. 27, p. 420c; Satasahasrika, T 220, k. 399, p. 1066 y. See also Sastra, T 1509, k. 98, 
p. 744 y. Note, however, that chapters XXX and XXX|I of the Asta, devoted to Sadaprarudita 
and Dharmodgata, were not part of the primitive recension of Praja: see on this subject 
E. Conze, The Composition of the Astasahasrika Prajnadpadramita, Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, XIV, Part 2, 1952, p. 254—262. 
37 Taranatha, p. 58. 
89 Paramartha, Long chou p'ou sa tchouan, T 2047, p. 184c; Fa yun, Fan yi ming yi tsi, 
T 2431, k 4, p. 1065 ¢. 
39 Harsacarita, ed. K. Parab, Bombay 1945, p. 250. 
40 Buston, II, p. 124; Taranatha, p. 70-71. 
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Guntur. Established in a particularly venerable caitya, the Vicitrasaradhvaja- 
vyuha, he had preached the Dharmadhatunayaprabhasasitra, and millions of 
Naga from the ocean had joined the inhabitants of the city to come and hear 

him. Touched by his preaching, they had exchanged their serpent destiny for that 
of gods and men, and several thousand of them had become avaivartika 
bodhisattvas, certain of progressing without retreat towards supreme and perfect 
enlightenment. 

As these alleged discoveries and snake stories did not find much credence with 
the public, Mahayana propagandists eventually reverted to a more traditional 
view of the holy book and presented their writings as inspired, directly or 
indirectly, by the future buddha. Maitreya who awaits, in the sky of the Tusita, the time 
of his advent. Whoever possesses the abhijiia, it is permissible to ascend to 
the heaven of the Tusita to consult the bodhisattva there and receive his 
teachings. According to Paramartha, Asanga, another great Mahayana doctor, 
used supernatural powers to rise to the Tusita heaven; there he interrogates 
Maitreya and receives from him the doctrine of emptiness (sunyata) according 
to the Great Vehicle. Returning to earth, he meditates on this teaching. He 
continues to go to Maitreya to consult him, with the hope of propagating the doctrine; 
but the men refuse to be convinced. Asanga then begs Maitreya to come to 
earth himself. The bodhisattva descends at night under torrents of light, 
summons a large assembly, and begins to recite the Yogacarabhumi, giving the 
commentary as he goes. The recitation continues night after night and is completed 
in four months. Alone of all the assembly present, Asanga approached Maitreya; 
the others were just hearing it. After each session, Asanga spent the day going 
over the text and interpreting it. Hsiian-tsang43 locates five or six li south- 
west of Ayodhya the place where Asanga asked Maitreya for further lessons 
and instructed the crowd; at night he went up to the palace of the gods and 
received sacred texts from the Bodhisattva Maitreya: Yogacarabhimisastra, Sitralam- 
karasastra, Madhyantavibhangasastra, etc.; by day, he developed the right 
explanation for the multitude. This tradition crosses the centuries and is found, 
embellished with additional details, in the Tibetan historians Buston and 
Taranatha. 

One sees the treasures of imagination expended by the propagandists of the 
Mahayana to establish the antiquity of their texts and to explain the reasons why they 
were known only at a late date. The Hinayanists were not fooled by these childish 
tales: in their eyes, for example, the Satasahasrika, far from having been preached 
by Sakyamuni himself, was only a forgery composed by Nagarjuna 45. 

4. The spread of Mahayana. In the various recensions of Prajfia, 
one finds geographical indications on the route of Prajhaparamita through 

all the Indian continent. This is no longer a legend formed from scratch 


‘' Gandavyiha, éd. D. T. Suzuki, p. 50—51; T 278, k. 45, p. 687 c; T 279, k. 62, p. 331. 
42 P’o seou p’an teou tchouan, T 2049, p. 188 ¢. 
43 St yu ki, T 2087, k. 5, p. 896 b; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels, London 1904, I, 
p. 355- 
44 Buston, Il, p. 137-138; Taranatha, p. 109-111. 
45 Taranatha, p. 71. 
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to establish the legitimacy of the Mahayana movement, but from a simple observation 
of fact easily controllable by contemporaries. “Prajhaparamita, it is said in 
substance, will go from east to south, from south to west and, in the five hundred 
years after Nirvana, from west to north. There will be many believers there. And Nagarjuna 
commenting on this passage in his Sastra, adds the following precisions: 
“This Prajfiaparamitaa, in the northern region, will do the work of Buddha. Here is the 
reason: when the Buddha was of this world, he could settle the doubts of the 
Samgha; Buddhist Law was prosperous and there was no fear of its disappearance. But, 
after the Nirvana of the Buddha, past five hundred years, the Good Law 
disappears little by little and, therefore, the work of the Buddha is threatened. Then, the 
beings of living faculties study and meditate (the Prajhaparamita); they offer her 
flowers and perfumes. Beings of weak faculties transcribe it and also offer it 
flowers and perfumes... These two classes of beings, in the long run, will find salvation. 
This profound Prajiaparamita will spread far into the northern region. Indeed, 
among all the regions of Jambudvipa, that of the North is the largest. In addition, 
there is the Mount of Snows (Himalayas) and, since it is cold there, its herbs can destroy 
the poisons (of desire, hatred and error): because of the cereals that are eaten 
there , the three poisons do not have great virulence. For this reason, beings are 
gentle, their faith is equal, and their five faculties are powerful. For all this, in the 
North, many are those who practice Prajiaparamita”47. 

This passage is relatively easy to interpret. Like the wheel of King Sudarsana 
which rolled successively towards the east, south, west and north, establishing 
the Buddhist decalogue wherever it passed48, the Prajhaparamita, part of the 
east, gradually conquered the four cardinal points; but, in the five hundred 
years after Nirvana, it met with a success in the north unknown elsewhere. In 
other words, the Mahayana, of which the Prajna literature contained the premises, 
at the beginning of the Christian era had sympathizers all over India, but 
more particularly in the North-West region. 

The Southern Origin of Mahayana. As if-the proliferation of fables - natives 
not complicated the problem sufficiently, modern criticism goes there from its 
own legend and proposes to seek the origins of Mahayana in South India, in Andhra 
country, territory of Telugu language located between lower Godavari and lower 
Kistna, stronghold of the mahasamghika sects and sub-sects (PUrvasaila, Aparasaila, 
Rajagirika, Siddharthika) and known by several important Buddhist establishments: 
Amaravati (Dhanyakataka, the current Dharanikot), Jaggayyapeta, Nagarjuni - 
konda, Goli, etc.50. 


46 See details and references in Najarjuna's Treatise on the Great Virtue of Wisdom, I, 

p. 25-27. 
47 Sastra, T 1509, k. 67, p. 531 b. 18 See Digha, II, p. 172-173. 

49 The southern origin of the Mahayanasitra and more particularly of the Prajfiaparamita 
has been proposed by a whole series of authors: let us quote in particular N. Dutt, Aspects of 
Mahayana Buddhism, London, 1930, p. 41; Notes on the Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, VII, 1931, p. 633-653; L. de La Vallée Poussin, Notes of Buddhist 
bibliography, Chinese and Buddhist Mixtures, |, 1931-32, p. 382; Buddhist Bibliography, IV-V, 
1934, p. 135; E. Conze, Buddhism, Oxford, 1951, p. 124. 

50 On these Buddhist sites, see J. Burgess, Report on the Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta 
Buddhist Stupas, London, 1887; A. Foucher, The Sculptures of Amaravati, Revue des Arts 
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The arguments put forward to support this thesis form a convergent bundle. 
There is, we are told, between the theses attributed to the Andhaka by the Kathavatthu 
and the Mahayanaist doctrines such a close relationship that one is justified 
in believing that the second derive frons-the first. main seat around Dhanyakataka 
according to the Tibetan Grub mthah, Prajhaparamita in Prakrit 
which may be the prototype of the Sanskrit recensions which have come down to us 


52. In stanZas in quasi-Sanskrit, the text of which has been preserved for us by 
Candrakirtis , the Purvasaila professed on the Dharmadhatu, or the Absolute, 
views identical to those of the Mahayana. Finally Nagarjuna, #2 great Mahayana 
was in close contact with the Andhra country and the Dekhanese 
dynasty of the Satavahana: we have a Tibetan version and three Chinese versions 
of the "Friendly Letter" (Suhrilekha) which he dedicated "to his former 
danapati , called Jentaka, king of South India, called Satavahana’55; to convert this 
«king of South India”, Nagarjuna had gone so far as to provoke a war between 
the Devas and the Asuras 56; a Satavahana king of southern Kosala had dug and laid 
out for his benefit the Mountain of Bhramaragiris"; Nagarjuna's residence 
was Dhanyakataka, near Sriparvata, in southern India58; he had built a building 
there, surrounded it with 'a wall and built 108 cells inside the wall:59 moreover, 
the mountain of Sriparvata is mentioned on an inscription of Nagarjunikonda 
in connection with the apsidal temple founded by the pious Bodhisiri"; finally 
the name of the bhadanta Nagarjunacarya appears on an inscription discovered 
near the stipa of Jaggayyapeta’. - 

These arguments do not impress. No one dreams of denying the necessary connections 
between the theses of the Mahasamgha and certain Mahayanaist doctrines; 
however, at the time which concerns us, the Mahasamghika and their sub-sects 
did not only occupy the Andhra country, but had spread through the whole 
of India: inscriptions indicate the presence of the Mahasamghika in Mathura, Wardak 
and Karli; of the Caityika, at Nasik and Junnar; and we know by Hsiian- 


tsang Asians, V, 1928; C. Sivaramamurti, Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Government 
Museum, Madras, 1942; A. H. Longhurst, The Buddhist Antiquities of Nagarjunakonda, 
M.A.S.I., no. 54, 1938; Epigraphia Indica, Vd. XX, XXI; T. N. Ramachandran, Buddhist 
Sculptures from a Stupa near Coli Village, Madras, 1929. 

51 This is the thesis of the bhiksu R. Samkrtyayana in his Buddhist Researches, Asian 
Journal, oct.-dec. 1934, p. 195-208. 

53 See M. V. Vassilief, Le bouddhisme, Paris, 1865, p. 264. 

59 Candrakirti, MUlamadhyamakavrtti, ed. L. de La Vallée Poussin, p. 548. 

54 See H. Wenzel, Nagarjuna’s Friendly Epistle, Journ. of the Pali Text Society, 1886, 
p. 1—32; 8. Beal, The Suhrilekha or Friendly Letter, London, 1892,; T. 1672—74. 

55 Indication fournie par Yi-tsing, T 1674, p. 751 ab; T. 2125, k. 4, p. 227 ¢, 

58 Note of Kumarajiva incorporated in the Tchou wei mo kie king, T 1775, k. 2, p. 339a; 
Paramartha, Long chou p’ou sa tchouan, T 2047, p. 185 y. 

57 Hiuan-tsang, Si yu ki, T. 2087, k. 10, p. 929c; Watters, 1. c., Il, p. 201. 

58 Klon rdal gsun hbum, C, p. 9a; Buston, Il, p. 127; Taranatha, p. 73, 81, 303. 

59 Taranatha, p. 71. 

60 |. Ph. Vogel, Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist site at Nagarjunikonda, Epigraphia 
Indica, XX, 1929, p. 22. : 

61 J. Burgess, Notes on the Amaravati Stupa, Madras, 1882, p. 57. 

62 Cf. Corpus Inscriptionum indicarum, Il, p. 48, 170; Ul. Luders, List of Brahmi Inscrip- 
tions. Ep. Ind., X, No. 1105, 1106, 1130, 1174, 
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that they were maintained until the seventh century at least in the northern 

regions where they still had several thousand adherents in Bamyan, a hundred in 
Kasmir and a few dozen in the valley of Andar-ab63. Their influence was therefore 

not exercised exclusively in AndhradeSa. To the tradition which makes Nagarjuna 
a Subject of the Satavahana rulers, we can oppose the testimony of the Kashmiri 
chronicle which links him to the Turuska kings of the North-West, Huska, Juska 

and Kaniska and assigns him as his residence the Forest of the six Arhat near 

Harwan in Kasmir64. Southern Kogala was not alone in possessing a Sriparvata, 
that is to say, in Sanskrit, a Sacred Mount: an extremely widespread toponym that 
the Mahabharata and the Purana apply to numerous mountains and which designates 
in particular a site of the Kasmir65. As far as Nagarjuna is concerned, it is 

scientifically incorrect to take out of context and group them artificially his alleged ties 
with the country Andhra. The biographies and notices devoted to him are 

teeming with legends, each more bewildering than the other and which concern 

at least four different Nagarjuna: a madhyamika philosopher, an alchemist, a 
doctor and a tantric author. The disagreement is complete with regard to his date 

of birth (400, 500, 700 or 1200 years after Nirvana), his country of origin (Vidarbha, 
South Kosala or Surastra), the theaters of his activity (Country Andhra, South 
Kosala, Kasmir, Nalanda) and the duration of its existence (60, 100, 106, more 

than 200, more than 300, 529 or 571, finally 600 years in round numbers). 

Even supposing that Nagarjuna's ties with the Andhra country were particularly 
close, the fact is devoid of any significance as far as the cradle of Mahayana is 
concerned because, as we will see later, Nagarjuna, founder of the madhyamika school, 
has nothing to do with the writing of the great Mahayana-sutras from which it limits itself 
to clearing the spirit and supporting the positions with logical arguments. Judging from 

the inscriptions of Nagarjunikonda published in volumes XX and XXI of the 
Epigraphia Indica, the Andhra country, around the middle of the third century of 

our era, had not yet been touched by Mahayana propaganda; In any case, 
the only sects to appear on these inscriptions all belong to the Small Vehicle: 
Aparamahavinaseliya, Tambapamnaka, Bahusutiya and Mahisasaka. 

The Purva and Aparasaila monasteries around Dhanyakataka experienced, 
it is true, a period of prosperity under the reign of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi 
(131-155 A.D.) and Sivasri Puloma (155-162), a period in which embellished 
the famous stupa of Amaravati, but only served to form Arhats and never 
constituted centers of Mahayanaism. Witness: Hsiian-tsang: “During 
the millennium immediately following the death of the Buddha, a thousand 
ordinary monks came here (to Dnhanyakataka) every year to spend the rainy 
season retreat. On the day they left the retreat, all had become arhat and, 


63 If yu ki, k. 1, p. 873b12; k. 3, p. 888 at 7-8; k. 12, p. 940 a 2. 

B4 Kalhana, Rajatarangini, |, 173. 

65 See Kirfel, Kosmography, p. 61, 62; Rajatarangini, III, 267. 

66 References in M. Walleser, The Life of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and Chinese Sources, 
Asia Maior, Introductory Volume, 1922, p. 421-455. Add P. Demiéville, Sur un passage 
du Mahameghasutra, Bull. Ec. Fr. d'E.-O., XXIV, 1924, p. 227-228: G. Tucci, 
Animadversiones indicae, Journ. and Proc. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, XXVI, 
1930, p. 145-147; S. Lévi, A new document on Late Buddhism in India, Bull. of the School of 
Or. Studies, VI, part. 2, p. 417-429. 
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by their supernatural powers, were returning by air. In the sequel, ordinary 
monks and Arhat stayed there together, but for more than a hundred years (Hiuan- 
tsang writes this in the 7th century), no monk has resided in the establishment 

and visitors are kept away by the forms of wild animals assumed by 

the gods of the mountain”7. At the time of Hsiian-tsang, the Andhra monasteries 

in full decline housed no more than a thousand Maha-samghika monks. 

Stronghold of the Hinayanist mahasamghika until the 3rd century, deserted 

and almost abandoned from the 6th century, AndhradeSa was in its time a center 

where the followers of the Small Vehicle came to seek additional training, but 

was never the cradle of the Mahayana. 


The northern origin of the Mahayana. We do not pretend to assign a 
precise date and a delimited point of departure to the great movement which 
was to revolutionize Buddhism. Interpreting the documents at our disposal, we 
believe we can affirm that during the Kusane period and more particularly under 
Kaniska, it arose spontaneously in several regions of India and in particular in 
the North-West and the region of Khotan, where it met stunning successes. 

1. According to the Tibetan historian Taranatha, who had access to sources 
now lost, the Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita was brought and deposited in 
the residence of Chandragupta, king of Odivisa (Orissa) by the disguised 
bodhisattva Mafjusri, for the occasion , in bhiksus. At the time of the "Council of Kaniska", 
other Mahayana texts appeared among men, without the Sravaka, followers 
of the Small Vehicle, still worrying about the blossoming of this new kind of : 
Buddhism. For the Mafjusrimtlakalpa also, it is indeed under Kaniska that the 
Prajnaparamita, supreme doctrine of the Mahayana and Mother of the Buddha, 
was established in the region of the North-West 69. Later, at the time when the son 
of Kaniska reigned at Puskaravati, a crowd of virtuous friends, both lay and 
religious, began to teach the Mahayana claiming revelations that they would have 
received from the great bodhisattvas, Avalokitesvara, Vajrapani, Manjusn, 
Maitreya, etc. It was then that the Ratnakuta (T 310 sq.), the Avatamsaka (T 278, 
279), the Lankavatara (T 670-672), the Ghanavyuha (T 681, 682) and the 
Dharmasamgiti (T 761) were published. . These works came, it was said, from 
the mysterious regions inhabited by the Devas, Gandharva, Raksasa and Naga. 
Drowned by the partisans of the new ideas which had infiltrated their monasteries, 
the Sravaka could not absorb them and judged it wiser to ignore them? - 

West India. 


2. The Mahakarunapundarika" of which we have a Chinese version executed 
in the 6th century and a Tibetan version widely used by Bu ston in his 


67 Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 10, p. 930c-931a; Watters, II, p. 214-215. 

68 Taranatha, p. 58. 

6 The Mafjusrimulakalpa, LIll, c. 574, about the Turuska [Kaniska], says: 

Mahayanagradharmam tu buddhanam jananis tatha, 
Prajhaparamita loke tasmin dese pratisthita. 

See K.J. Jayaswal, An Imperial History if India, Lahore, 1934, p. 42 of the edition. 

70 Taranatha, p. 63-64. 

‘1 Ta pei king, T 380, translated into Chinese by Narendrayasas (517-588 A.D). Shin rje 
chen pohi pad ma dkar po, Mdo VI, 2. 
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History of Buddhism" contains an important passage on the diffusion of the Three 
Vehicles, Mahayana included. Ananda having asked who would be after 


the disappearance of the Master the guardians of the doctrine, the Buddha first cited 
the five patriarchs unanimously accepted by all the schools: Kasyapa, 
Ananda, Madhyantika, Sanavasin and Upagupta; then he praised their successors 
called to spread throughout India the Triple Vehicle (Sravaka, Pratyeka and 
Buddhayana). The centers of evangelization are eleven in number. : 

1. Poli fou tch'eng, Pataliputra. 

2. Yang kie kouo, Yul Yan lag tu, Anga (Bengal). 


3. Kin po si t'o tch'eng, Gser gyi bre, Suvarnadrona. 
4. So ki to tch'eng, Gnas bcas, Saketa (Ayodhya). 


5. Ki pin tch'ouan, Kasmira. 

6. Kan t'o lo kouo, Sbos hdzin, Gandhara. 

7. TO tch'a che Io XP, Rdo hjog, Taksasila. 

8. Fou kia lo po ti, Rgyas Idan (corr. Rdzin Idan?) Puskaravati. 

9. Pei tien tchou kouo, North India. 
10. Cho mo pien kouo, Samaprantadesa". 
11. Hing k'iu mo tan na, Sin kun skye ba, 
Hingumardana", It is remarkable that among the eleven Mahayana 
fortresses enumerated here, seven (Nos. kusan. The chapter devoted by 
Taranatha to the “Intensive Development of Mahayana’76 gives rise to 
to a similar finding. 
3. Without rejecting for all that the tradition which puts Nagarjuna in close 
contact with South India and the Dekhanese dynasty of the Satavahana, we are 
forced to admit that the works of this doctor betray on each page their northern 
origin. . While there is hardly any geographical indication to be drawn from the Madhya- 
makakarika where he condensed the formidable dialectic of his school, there is much 
information to be gleaned from the Mahaprajhaparamitasastra, or rather Upadesa, 
translated by Kumarajiva in 404 A. D. under the title of Ta tche tou louen. “A 
certain fact, observes M. P. Demiéville, is that the Ta tche tou louen was written in 
the North-West and very probably by one or more authors who had fed on 


72 Buston, II, p. 109. 

79 T $80, k. 2, p. 954955. 

24 This is probably the district of Sama or Samba, the Chang mi of Si yu ki, neighboring 
the province of Himatala in Kasmir (T 2087, k. 6, p. 901 and 15). Buddhist legend has it that 
it was organized into a kingdom by a certain Samba or Sama of the Sakya race, who escaped 
the Virudhaka massacres: cf. Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadin, T 1451, k. 9, p. 240 to 27; 
W. Rockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 117; L. Feer, Fragments extracted from Kandjour, p. 72; Tseng 
yi a han king, T 125, k. 26, p. 691c6; Ch'ou yao king, T 212, k. 3, p. 624 c 11. 

75 From a variant of manuscript D of the Mahamayuri (35, 3), we know that the city of 
Hingumardana was also called Nandivardhana. It was located between Jelal-Abad and Peshawar. 
The Buddha performed several conversions there, reported in detail in the Vinaya of the 
Milasar-vastivadin (cf. N. Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, Ill, part. 1, p. XVIII, 1. 4). Through 
its so-called Bhadanta or Thera cave, it occupied a prominent place among the piLha cities listed 
in the Avatamsaka, the Surya and the Candragarbhasutra: see S. Lévi, Le Catalog historique 
des Yaksa, Asian Journal, Jan.-Feb. 1915, p. 79. 76 

Taranatha, p. 61-66. 
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the Sarvastivadin or Milasarvastivadin tradition’. The Upadesa are well 
acquainted with the great Kusan empire of the Tukhara or Yue-tches; he gives 

it as near or distant neighbors Sicou-ki or Sogdiane, Ngan-si or Arsacid Persia 

and Ta-ts'in, the Mediterranean West; he designates his sovereigns under their 
protocol title of devaputra®; he mentions there the presence of Hou (Western), 
Han (Chinese) and K'iang (Tibetan) 81 slaves. he went on pilgrimage 

to the stupa of the usnisa in lladda, to the Cave of Shadow in Nagarahara, 

to the dragon's lair Apalala in Oddiyana, to the monastery of Revata in 

Kasmir86; it mentions the four great northern rivers discharged by Lake 

Anavatapta: Ganga, Sindhu, Vaksu (Oxus) and Sita (Tarim) 87. As scriptural 
sources, the Upadesa exclusively uses the material collected by the Sarvastivadin- 
Vaibhasika of the North -West: the Sanskrit version of the Agama, the 

Vinaya of the Sarvastivadin and the Milasarvastivadin, the JAanaprasthana 

of Katyayana and the Vibhasa of the Kashmiri arhats. The jataka and avadana 

of which he gives the account are those which the golden legend has located 

in Gandhara, Oddiyama, Punjab and Swat. Last but not least, all the 

doctrinal analyzes of the Upadesa take place within the framework of Sarvastivadin 
rubrics and terminology, and it is always in direct opposition to the 

Katyayana system that he intends to make his point of view triumph. 

According to Taranatha, the Sravaka considered the Satasahasrika Prajnaparamita 
the latest of the Mahayanasitras and the work of Nagarjuna. In fact, 
however, Nagarjuna is much later than the blossoming of the Mahayanasitra, because 
one finds in his works and in particular in his Upadesa (T 1509) and his Dasabhimi- 
vibhasa (T 1522) references and quotations borrowed from a good fifty of Mahayanist 
Sutras and sastras. It is not even certain that the Madhyamaka schoo to which 
his name remains attached was founded by him; the initiative perhaps came from 
his master Rahulabhadra, author of a famous Prajhaparamitastotra which appears 
at the head of the Sanskrit manuscripts of the Prajfia and which Nagarjuna 
reproduces verbatim in his Upadesa®°. 

It is not only internal clues that lead us to situate the philosophical-mystical 
activity displayed by Nagarjuna in the North-West. We can still invoke the 
testimony of the Rajatarangini of Kalhana who places the glorious Nagarjuna under 
the reigns of the dynasts turuska Huska, Juska and Kaniska and makes him 


77 Asian Journal, 1950, p. 382. 
78 T 1509, p. 126b, 126c, 141c, 243y. 
79 Ib., p. 243 a. 
80 Ib., p. 117a, 227c, 321a. 
81 Ib., p. 80 y. 
83 Ib., p. 76 c. 
83 Ib., p. 76 c. 
84 Ib., p. 141 ¢. 
85 Ib., p. 126 c. 
86 Ib., p. 126 b-c. 
87 Ib., p. 105b, 114a, 290b. 
88 Taranatha, p. 71. 
39 See the summary drawn up by Mochizuki in his Encyclopedia of Buddhism, t. IV, p. 
3322. 90 See Nagarjuna's Treatise on the Great Virtue of Wisdom, II, 1949, p. 1060-1065, 
and the important references made by W. Baruch, in Asia Major, III, 1952, p. 112. 
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reside as sole master of the bhumi" (ekabhimisvara) at the Sadarhadvana, Wood of 
the Six Arhats, an establishment located near Harwan in Kasmir where the 

excavations undertaken in 1931 by Mr. Kak brought to light a quantity of sculptures, 
statuettes and objects of worship of Buddhist origin. 

4. We will no longer doubt the important role played by the Kusan states in the 
formation of the Mahayana if we take a look at the census of monasteries and monks drawn 
up at the beginning of the 5th century by Fa-hien and of the 7th century by 
Hiuan-tsang. We are well aware that this information is late, although the data gathered 
by Hsiian-tsang often refer to a state of the Samgha prior to the seventh 
century; we are not unaware that the two travellers, having followed somewhat different 
itineraries, do not bend well to a confrontation which would make it possible to 
check their assertions; we recognize that the testimony of Fa-hien, however 
earlier, is inferior in precision and value to that of Hsiian-tsang. Having made these 
reservations, we must try to make the best use of what they were good enough to 
give us. 

Fa-hien provides precise figures only for Serindia and the Kusan states. He 
distinguishes four kinds of Buddhist monks: the Hinayanists, the Mahayanists, 
those who study both the Small and the Great Vehicle, finally the monks whose 
affiliation he does not specify. We will indicate them in the following table by the 
acronyms P. V. (Hinayanists), G. V. (Mahayanists), P. G. V. (mixed), ? (of 
uncertain trends). 

The census of Fa-hien shows that at the beginning of the 5th century the 
Mahayana was flourishing in Khotan and in the region of Kokuyar (nos. 3 and 4) 
where it had several myriads of adepts, fourteen great monasteries including 
and Rajanavavihara, but that it had barely bitten into North-West India by infiltrating 
the Hinayanist Communities of southern Turkestan: districts of Lo-yi 
(No. 15) and P'i- t'ou (No. 17) located on either side of the Indus at the confluence 
of the Kurram (Skt. Krumu). According to Fa-hien it was from the erection 
of the great statue of Maitreya at Darel, in the year 300 of Nirvana, that the 
Buddhist Sramana had crossed the Indus to carry the sacred books and the collection 
of the precepts to the extremities of the Eastern world and particularly in 
China. The Darel monks (no. 7) came under the Small Vehicle, and this explains 
the presence of Hinayanist (Sarvastivadin) communities in Lob nor (no. 1), 

KaraSar (no. 2) and Kasgar (no. 6). North-West India, namely Oddiyana (No. 8), 

Swat (No. 9), Gandhara (Nos. 10 and 12), Nagarahara district (No. 8 13 and 14) as 
well as West Punjab (No. 11) remained attached to the Small Vehicle in general 

and, as we know from the inscriptions, to the Sarvastivadin and Mahasamghika 
sects in particular. It is therefore in Khotan and in the immediately neighboring 

regions that we must seek, if not the cradle, at least the fortress and the 

center of the Mahayana movement. A well attested tradition wants that the 

country was colonized partly by Indians partly by Chinese, and this circumstance 


91 Rajatarangini, |, 173. 
92 R. C. Kak, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, London, 1933. 
93 This tradition is reported with some divergences by the Annals of the Li Country (F. 
W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts, London, 1935, p. 97-101) and by Hiuan- tsang, 
Si yu ki, T. 2087, k. 12, p. 943 a-b (Watters, 1.c., Il, p. 295-296). 


lands 


1. Chan-chan 
(Lob nor) 
2. Wou-yi 
(KaraSar) 
3. Yu-t'ien 


(Khotan) 


4. Tzu-ho 
(Kokuyar) 
5. Yu-houei 
_ 6. Kie-tch’a 
(KaSgar) 
7. To-li 
(Darel) 
8. Wu-ch'ang 
(Oddiyana) 
9. Sou-ho-to 
(Swat) 
10. K'ien-to-wei 
(Gandhara) 
11. Tchou-cha- 
che-lo 
(Taksasila) 
12. Fou-leou-cha 


(Purusapura) 
13. Hi Lo 


(Hadda) 
14. Na-kie 
(Nagarahara) 


15. Lo-yi 
16. Po Na 
17. Pli-tou 

18. Inter-region 

mediator between 
P'i-t'ou and 
Mathura 
19. Mo-t'eou-lo 


(Mathura) 
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Number of Monasteries 
(Famous Stupas) 


fourteen large monasteries 
and an infinity of small ones 


Gomatisamgharama 
Rajanavavihara 


[Statue of Maitreya] 


500 monasteries 


Fa-hien census. 


Number 


4.000+ 
4.000+ 


several tens 


bind 
3,000 


1.000+ 


4.000+ 


large number 


{Flesh Gift Stupa] 


(Eye Donation Stupa] 


[Head Donation Stupa] 
[Body Donation Stupa] 


[Kaniska stupa] 
[Patra stupa] 
(Usnisa stupa] 


{Tooth Stupa] 


[Danda Stupa] 
[Samghati Stupa] 
[Shadow Cave] 
[Model Stupa] 
(Vihara of 700] 


Several thousand Arhat 


and Pratyeka-buddha 
stupa 


many 


20 monasteries 


700+ 


700+ 


3,000+ 
3,000+ 


several 
e myriads of 
religious 


3,000 


of religious 


of thousands 


large number 


Membership 
tenance 


P. V. 


P. V. 


GN. 


P.V. 


P.V. 


P.V. 


P.V. 


P.V. 
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would explain the Mahayana character of the Buddhist aisene inaugurated in 
China by the first missionaries. 

Between the 5th century, date of the census of Fa-hien, and the 7th century, 
where that of Hsiian-tsang is located, the Great Vehicle made considerable progress in the 
North-West of India: as we will see in the table next, it literally submerged the 
Oddiyana where 18,000 Mahayana monks populated the 500 Hinayana monasteries 
mentioned by Fa-hien; he also conquered a hundred adherents in Yarkand, 300 in 
Sakala, 300 in Virasana, more than 300 in Taxila, 1,000 in the Upper Bias, 6,000 in 
Kapisa, 10,000 in the region of Ghazni. The success was more notable than in Serindia 
where the small and large communities of KaraSar, Kuca, Baluka, Gaz, Khavandha, 
Och and Kasgar remained faithful to the Sarvastivadin obedience. 


From the point of view that concerns us, Hsiian-tsang distinguishes two kinds of 
religious: those who study the Great Vehicle and those who study both the Great 
and the Little Vehicle: 


Census of Hsiian Tsang. 


1. Mahayanists. 


Number Number 
; _ References to T 2087. 
of monasteries of religious 


1. Ché kiu kia Several dozens 100+ k. 12, p. 942029. 
(Yarkand) 
2.Khotan 100+ 5.000+ 
3. Kapisa 400+ 6,000+ 
4. Lampaka 10+ few 
5. Gandhara 1 (Po lou cha) 50+ 
1 (EkaSriga) few 18,000 
6. Oddiyana 1,400 18.000 
7. Taxila and surroundings many rare 
4 100+ 
4 200+ 
1 (Uras) not many 
8. Kasmir 1. 30+ 
9. Parvata several tens 300+ k. 
(Sakala region) _ 
10. Kulata 20+ 1.000+ k. 4, p. 890a 2—3. 
(High Bias) _ 
11. Virasana 2 300 k. 4, p- 893a 10. 
12. Tsao kiu teha several hundred 10,000+ k. 12, p. 9396 24, 
(Ghazni) 
13. Falana Several dozens 300+ k. 11, p. 938c 5. 


(Gomal) 


2, p. 9434 22. 
. 873c 19. 
878b 23, 
8815 13. 
8815 26. 
882 b 15—16. 
884c 3, 

« 885c¢ 24, 
p. 885c 26.k. 
886 to 6. 

3, p. 887¢c7-8. 
1, p. 938c 5. 


4 
4 
-2, 
-2, 
2, 
. 3, 
8 
3 

ee 

1? 
k. 
1 


‘ckadaaa = 


Serr rr rarer 


14, Magadha 10,000+ -910c¢ 14, 
4,000+ 
50+ 
15. Pundravardhana 700+ 
16. Orissa 10,000+ 


17. Kosala merid. y k 10, p. 929a 21—22, 
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By adding only the precise figures, we obtain: 


1. for the former Kusan states (No. 1-13): 1,638 monasteries 41,380 religious 
2. for Eastern India (Nos. 14-16): 153 21,750 


” bh 


3. for southern Kosala (No. 17): 100 ‘s 10,000 


1,891 monasteries 73,130 religious. 


Census of Hsiian-tsang. 


2. Large and Small Vehicle enthusiasts. 


Number Number 
lands mg References to T 2087. 
of monasteries of religious 


1. Houo 10+ several hundred k. 12, p. 9404 16—17 
taints 

2. Lankar 100+ 6,000+ k. 11, p. 938a6 

(Mekran) 

3. Parvata 10+ 1.000+ k. 11, p. 937c 7-8. 
(Sakala region) 

4. Jalandhara 50+ 2,000+ k. 4, p. 889c 16. 

5. Mathura 20+ 2,000+ k. 4, p. 8906 3—4 

6. Kanyakubja 100+ 10,000+ k. 5, p. 893¢ 14. 

7. Ayodhya 100+ 3.000+ k. 5, p. 8965 6. 

8. Viji 10+ 1.000 — k. 7, p. 9104 4. 

9. Nepal ? 2.000+ k. 7, p. 9106 49. 
10. Pundravardhana 20+ 3.000+ k. 10, p. 9274 22. 
11. Konkan 100+ 10,000+ k. 441, p. 934¢ 15 
12. Maharastra 100+ 5.000+ k. 14, p. 935a 28 
13. K'i tcha (Kasch) 10+ 1.000+ k. 11, p. 9365 12 
14. Ujjayini Several dozens 300+ k. 11, p. 937a 3-4. 


Considering only the precise numbers, we get: 


1. for the old kus&n states (n° 1-7): 390 monasteries 24,000 religious. 
2. for Eastern India (#8-10): 30 gs 6,000 * 
3. For South India (#11-14): 210 - 16,300 “ 


630 monasteries 46,300 religious. 


Leaving aside the distinction between Mahayanists and semi-Mahayanists, 
the census of Buddhist Samgha according to the information provided by 
Hsiian-tsang is established as follows: 


1. Former kus€n states: 2,028 monasteries 65,380 religious. 
2. Eastern India 183 = 27,750 ea 
3. Dekhan 310 26,300 


” 9 


2,521 monasteries 119,430 religious. 


From these brief statistics two facts seem to stand out: religious life was more 
flourishing in the North-West than in the other parts of India and it was there that 
also that the Mahayanists were the most numerous. 
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With time and accommodation, the distinction between the two Vehicles tends to 
disappear. At the beginning of the eighth century, Yi-tsing declared that trying to oppose 
them only led to confusion and that in the Indies they were cultivated both because, 
by their principles, they do not contradict each other. Returning from India and 
Central Asia around the year 727, the Korean pilgrim Houei-tch'ao notes that in most of 
the kingdoms of India (Magadha, Kanyakubja, South India, West and of the 
North, Punjab, Sindh, Gandhara, as well as in Bamyan, etc.), the two Vehicles were 
practiced conjointly; the only regions where only the Great Vehicle was practiced 
would have been Oddiyana, Lampaka, Zabulistan and Khotan, while the Lesser Vehicle 
alone would have been cultivated in Kapisa, Tokharestan, KaSgar, KaraSar and 
in Kuca; in this last kingdom, the only Mahayanists would have been Chinese monks. 


94 Yi-tsing, T. 2151, p. 205 b. 
95 W. Fuchs, Huei-ch'ao's Pilgerreise, SPAW, Phil.-hist. Kl., XXX, 1938. 


